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PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 



By The Reverend W. H. P. Faunce, 
New York Citv. 



Paul in CcEsarea. — Character and importance of the city in Paul's day. — 
A place of protection for the apostle. — The hearing before Agrippa — the 
attitude of Festus toward Paul. — The position and character of Agrippa II. — 
his sister Bernice. — An analysis of Paul's address on this occasion. — Accuracy 
and value of the records at this point. — Characteristics of the address. — The 
origin of his doctrine, and its relation to Judaism. — The interruption by 
Festus. — Paul's greatest recorded speech. 

" He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before . . . 
kings." Such is the divine description (Acts 9:15) of the career 
which opened to Saul of Tarsus on the Damascus road. He had 
already carried "the name" before Jewish Synagogues (Acts 
13:16), mobs of frenzied fanatics (Acts 14:5; 17:6; 22 : 1), 
Roman praetors and procurators (Acts 16 : 22 ; 24 : 10), religious 
curiosity-seekers (Acts 17: 17-22), and now he was to stand before 
a man who, " dressed in a little brief authority," bore the actual 
title of "king." We have to study the scene, the dramatis per- 
sonae, and the apologia itself. 

I. The Scene. — The once magnificent city of Caesarea reveals 
its character in its name. It was the creation and the seat of 
Roman power in Palestine. That straight coast line, ever jeal- 
ous of the sea, apparently resenting the intrusion of the smallest 
bay or gulf, exactly symbolized the attitude of Judaism toward 
the overshadowing pagan power in the west. There is no word 
in the Old Testament for " port," and none was needed. But 
Caesarea, made to order by Herod the Great, marked the official 
entrance and settlement of the imperial power on the sacred soil. 
If the book of Acts relates the progress of the gospel from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, Caesarea, in whose streets mobs of Jews and Gen- 
tiles often contended, lies in the center of the story. There Herod 
created a splendid harbor by throwing out a breakwater 200 
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feet wide, sinking enormous stones into the deep sea, a few 
of which are still left to interrupt the monotonous plashing of the 
waves on the deserted shore. There Herod erected, on raised 
ground, palace and temple, and theatre and amphitheatre, 
whose walls of white limestone gleaming in the sun were visible 

far out to sea. There he 
built the huge drains of 
which Josephus speaks. 
To the Jews Csesarea was 
the gateway of Rome ; to 
the Romans it was, so to 
speak, the handle of Pales- 
tine. Here Paul for two 
whole years was perfectly 
safe, when in Jerusalem 
he could not have lived a 
day. Farther down the 
coast lay intensely Jewish 
Joppa, orthodox and fanat- 
ical. But in Caesarea lived 
Cornelius the centurion 
who combined the wor- 
ship of Jehovah with 
loyalty to Rome, and in 
Caesarea Peter with sudden 
accession of light cried 
out: "I perceive that . . . 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is acceptable to him." Here also lived Philip the evangelist who 
dared to preach to the Samaritans (Acts 8 : 5), and to baptize the 
Ethiopian treasurer (Acts 8 : 38). 

Did enlargement of view come to the apostle himself during 
his two years' residence under Roman detention and protection ? 
The contrast between the letters to the Thessalonians and those 
to the Colossians and the Ephesians is the answer. Did he often 
pace up and down the battlements of the palace, gazing out over 
the western sea toward the churches whose " care " was upon 
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him daily ? However he might chafe against the law's delay, 
he at least realized that he was safer in pagan hands than among 
worshipers of Jehovah ! " Caesarea was heathenism in all its 
glory at the very door of the true religion ! Yes, but the con- 
trast might be reversed. It was justice and freedom in the most 
fanatical and turbulent province of the world. In seeking sepa- 
ration from his people and an open door to the west, Herod had 
secured these benefits for a nobler cause than his own." x 

Amid such surroundings Paul was summoned into the " audi- 
ence chamber" of the palace to speak before Agrippa. It was not 
another trial, no accuser was present. It was rather a preliminary 
investigation or examination (avaKpims) in order that Festus who 
honestly confessed his perplexity ( airopov ixzvos hi eyw) might avail 
himself of Agrippa's " expert " knowledge of Jewish affairs, and 
have something definite to write to his " lord " at Rome (Acts 25 : 
26). With lavish display and true oriental pomp the procession 
streamed into the audience chamber, Festus, Agrippa and Bernice 
leading the way. Then followed the chiliarchs of the large gar- 
rison, resplendent in color and gleaming in helmets and coats of 
mail, and finally the chief citizens of Caesarea, who wished to see 
the spectacle of royalty if not to hear the apostle. Before such 
an assembly, brilliant with military uniforms and royal robes, 
with the flashing of spear and shield and long obsequious retinue, 
the chained prisoner of the Lord was now led in. Was he famil- 
iar with the consoling word of Jesus: "Be not anxious how or 
what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you in that hour what 
ye shall speak?" (Matt. 10:19.) As Festus was thinking of 
his " lord " and eager to please him, Paul was thinking of his. 
The difference in the men was really the difference in their 
" lords." 

II. Of the chief persons concerned in this parade of authority 
we possess considerable knowledge. Porcius Festus, who had 
just become procurator (A. D. 60), and who died the year fol- 
lowing, was a comparatively pure and upright man, and (like 
most of the Roman officials in the book of Acts) appears to 
great advantage in the storv. Unlike his miserable predecessor, 

1 The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p, 141, by George Adam Smith. 
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Felix, he did not take bribes to prevent justice. Immediately 
on entering office he is beseiged by the demand of the Jews that 
Paul be sent to Jerusalem for trial, but with wise caution refuses. 
He seems to have been prompt in action (" after three days," 
Acts 25 : 1, " on the morrow," 25 :6, " I made no delay," 25 : 17,) 
resolute at least on occasion ("it is not the custom of the 
Romans," 25 : 16) and declares that to send this prisoner to Rome 
without evidence of guilt would be absurd (aAoyov). He recog- 
nizes the genuine manliness of the apostle (avrjp, he calls him, 
while Agrippa says avOpoywos), and declares that he has com- 
mitted nothing worthy of death. With fine scorn he speaks of 
all this tumult of the Jews as merely a discussion of "certain 
questions of their own superstition," and declares that the whole 
uproar seems to be "about a certain Jesus, a dead man, whom 
Paul affirmed to be living still." 




A coin of Agrippa II. From F. W. Madden's Jewish 
Numismatics. 

Obv. A portrait of Agrippa II., with the legend 
Bao-iAe<o[s] Ayptrr7ra (of King Agrippa). Rev. An 
anchor. 

Agrippa II., son of the Agrippa I. who perished so miserably 
in this very city (12 : 23), and great grandson of Herod the Great, 
was worthy of his ancestors, and like them a suppliant for the 
favor of the Jews on the one side and the Romans on the other. 
The voice of Rachel weeping for the innocents of Bethlehem, and 
the superstitious fears of his great uncle who murdered John the 
Baptist, might well haunt the dreams of Agrippa II. When his 
father died the young prince was but seventeen years of age, and 
was therefore kept for a time with Claudius at Rome, while vari- 
ous procurators did their best to curb and govern the fiery Jewish 
temper. In A.D. 48 he became ruler of the little province of Chal- 
cis, with power to nominate the High Priest and to superintend 
the temple in Jerusalem. In A.D. 52 he acquired also the tetrar- 
chies of Philip and Lysanias, and the coveted title of king. His 
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religion was the cloak to his ambition, and his cynical answer to 
Paul's burning appeal makes us wonder how the apostle could 
say: " I know that thou believest." Was the ardent wish the 
father to the thought ? Certainly the man who could aid Ves- 
pasian and Titus in the destruction of Jerusalem did not "believe 
the prophets in any way that could mould his life." 

Bernice, the sister of Agrippa, and sister of the adulterous 
Drusilla as well, had since the death of her husband lived with 
her royal brother, "not without suspicion of infamy," says Taci- 
tus. To her the whole scene in the Cesarean palace, and the 
address of Paul may well have been the novelty and recreation of 
a leisure hour, a curious but meaningless performance. 

III. The address itself proceeds as follows: 

1 Introduction ad hominem, gracefully acknowledging that 

Agrippa is a "connoisseur" in Jewish customs and 

disputes. 26 : 2, 3 

2 The publicity of the apostle's career hitherto. (Cf. Savona- 

rola : " My secrets have been few because my purposes 

were great.") 26 : 4, 5 

3 The faith of Paul identical with essential, original Judaism. 26 :6, 7, 8 

4 Autobiographical sketch embracing : 

a His former inner antagonism to Jesus (" many things 
contrary"). 26:9 

b His outward hostility, including imprisonment, cast- 
ing his vote as member of the Sanhedrin against them, 
endeavoring to make them blaspheme, and chasing 
them even to cities outside the pale of Judaism. 26 : 10, 11 

c His official journey (with authority and commission) 
to Damascus. 26 : 12 

d The great Christophany so vividly remembered. 26 : 13, 14 

e The great commission, not now from any "priests," 
but from the risen Christ. 26 : 15-18 

f His record as a preacher (" I have stood unto this 
day testifying"). 26 : 19-22 

g' The content of the preaching ( 1 ) a Christ " subject to 
suffering," (2) a Christ who by resurrection brings light 
to Jew and Gentile. 26 : 23 

h The interruption by the king and the apostle's final 
pathetic appeal. 26 : 24-29 

However much room we allow in the report of this speech for 
the embellishments of the reporter, the composition yet bears 
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the vivid impress of original fact. It is the most valuable sum- 
mary of the apostle's life and his relation to his mission which we 
possess. In this address he was not disturbed by any howling 
mob as in the " speech on the stairs " (Acts 22 : 22), but was heard 
courteously until he neared the end. He was not seeking to 
divide a jury against itself, as in Acts 26 :6. He was not plead- 
ing for his life. All allusions to himself are simply to make it 
clear that he is no criminal, but is pursuing a course from which 
Rome has nothing to fear, and in which Judaism ought to see its 
own realization and fulfilment. A few characteristics of the 
address we may note. 

It clothes its bold conviction in forms of exquisite courtesy. 
Urbanity is not an Old Testament virtue. Israel's greatest proph- 
ets were children of the wilderness, scorning the soft clothing 
of kings' houses and the conventionalities of courts. Moreover, 
Paul was himself by nature " proud, unbending, unsociable, self- 
assertive, a strong soul, invading, enthusiastic" (Renan). But 
here without a trace of flattery, he declares himself " happy" to 
stand before Agrippa, and in his most impassioned moment does 
not forget the official title of Festus, " your excellency" (vs. 25). 
Not a word of accusation or reproach does he utter. The same 
tenderness appears as when he arrived at Rome — "not that I 
have aught to accuse my nation of." 

The whole narrative is sharp and vivid, and filled with pictur- 
esque detail. Paul "stretched forth his hand," the hand which 
had so often ministered to others' necessities (Acts 20 134), the 
hand which wrote in great black letters the closing sentences to 
the churches of Galatia (Gal. 6:11). In the conditional form 
"If God doth raise the dead" (vs. 8), we seem to hear the very 
echoes of the great debate. The apostle pictures his own revenge- 
ful feeling (rippwv). Every detail of the great Christophany is 
imprinted on his mind. He was journeying to Damascus "on 
this errand ;" the time was " at the middle of the day ;" the sud- 
den light was "above the splendor of the sun" and was shining 
"along the road ;" immediately they were " all fallen down " and 
the voice spoke "in the Hebrew dialect." This whole passage 
is full of Hebraisms and bears the stamp of reality. 
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The apostle declares that his Christianity originated not from 
his "much study" (vs. 24) not from cunning argument, not from 
human authority, but in an immediate revelation of the risen 
Lord. The nature of the heavenly vision, and its relation to the 
appearances to the other disciples cannot here be discussed. 
The difference between a faith founded on logic or on documents 
and the Pauline faith is obvious. 

Throughout the address Paul insists with tremendous ear- 
nestness that his new faith is harmonious and indeed identical 
with the original faith of Judaism. The " twelve tribes ear- 
nestly serving God night and day," are seeking the Messiah, and 
Paul has found what they seek. He cries in amazement: "Con- 
cerning this hope I am accused by Jews, O king !" "After the 
most rigid party in the natural worship" Paul had lived "from 
his youth up," and is now preaching " nothing but what Moses 
and the prophets did say should come." How to reconcile this 
with the apostle's scornful allusions to the law as "weak and beg- 
garly elements " and his perception of the absolute opposition 
between Judaism and Christianity is an interesting question. Did 
he here become "to them that are under the law as himself under 
the law?" (1 Cor. 9:20.) But in 1 Tim. 1:1, Paul affirms that 
the faith of Timothy is essentially that which dwelt also in Lois 
and Eunice. 

So emphatic does Paul become that at length Festus (whom 
the apostle was not addressing at all) bursts out : " Paul thou art 
mad" (hast a mania); thy many studies (in Moses and the pro- 
phets) have turned thy head." Again Paul asserts the publicity 
of the facts — "the whole history was not done in a corner," as the 
king well knows. Then Agrippa speaks with an ironical smile : 
"With a little effort thou art perhaps persuaded thou canst make 
me a Christian!" Doubtless the smile passed round the bejew- 
elled circle of royalty and the assertion of eternal truth was 
answered with a jest. Then followed the lofty answer of the 
apostle, and the ruthless king broke up the sitting. 

Thus we have in this chapter the noblest address of the Acts, 
courteous, graphic, tremulous with personal conviction, affirming 
that Christianity, instead of being at war with previous divine 
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revelation, a break with history, and the grand exception to law, 
is the culmination of all the past and the answer to the prayers 
of the fathers, and is " both to small and great," "to the people 
and to the Gentiles" the power that throughout the world and 
the ages can turn men "from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God." 



